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Second Report on Activities of the 79th Congress 


The report below supplements the digest of the bills in INFORMATION SERVICE for January 27, 1945. 
Actions with respect to bills previously reported are also noted here. 


Civilian Manpower 


As this is written, the Senate is still debating the pro- 
visions of a measure to provide for “mobilization of 
civilian manpower.” We shall summarize the main aspects 
of the current legislative controversy. 

The House passed H.R. 1752, the bill of Representative 
Andrew J. May, of Kentucky, chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs. On January 27, 1945, we 
digested H.R. 1119, an earlier version. In brief, the House 
changed H.R. 1119, which was, in popular language, a 
“work-or-fight” bill, to H.R. 1752, a “work-or-jail” bill. 
H.R. 1752 would empower the Selective Service System 
to compel “deferred registrants” between the ages of 18 
and 45, to go to work on farms or in plants engaged in 
war production, and to compel those engaged in these 
essential activities to remain in them. The maximum 
penalties for non-compliance by workers were made the 
same as under the Selective Service Act of 1940—a fine of 
$10,000 and five years’ imprisonment or both. 

The Senate Committee on Military Affairs conducted 
hearings between February 6 and 16, and reported out a 
substitute sponsored by Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming and Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia. 
The substitute, now being debated; would provide for a 
more indirect approach to the civilian manpower problem, 
by specifically empowering the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to order ceilings for the number of persons to be 
employed in all industry. It is expected that ceilings for 
non-essential employment would, in critical areas, be 
drastically reduced, and the workers thus released would 
be assisted to find jobs in essential industry. Maximum 
penalties for an employer for non-compliance would be a 
fine of $10,000 or one year’s imprisonment, or both.* The 
Senate has already accepted an amendment forbidding the 
drafting of “essential agricultural workers” into the armed 
services. 

The “substitute for the substitute” suggested by Senator 
Chapman Revercomb of West Virginia combining pro- 
visions of both proposals was defeated March 7. 

The published hearings contain voluminous testimony 
by informed persons—government officials and represen- 
tatives of the large economic groups of the nation. These 
“informed” persons made so many contradictory state- 


* Penalties rejected by the Senate on March 6. 


ments in the hearings that the laymen cannot but be con- 
fused. Representatives of the armed services stated there 
would be need for as many as 700,000 new workers in 
essential industry within about six months, in part because 
they would have to take a considerable number of young 
men out of these plants for duty in the armed forces. 
Representatives of the armed services contended that in 
specific cities there were enough workers available for the 
huge war production schedules, but that they were sticking 
to non-essential employments and not complying with the 
voluntary program now administered by the War Man- 
power Commission. They also asked for a compulsory 
civilian program in fairness to the members of the armed 
services. 

Yet Lewis G. Hines, the legislative representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, stated bluntly that our 
military leaders “do not give one iota of evidence to back 
up the statement” of the needs for civilian manpower in 
war production. Mr. Hines said further that in instance 
after instance, the A. F. of L. had conferred with em- 
ployers who stated that their requirements for additional 
labor were strikingly less than had been intimated by 
officials of the Army and Navy in Washington. Mr. Hines 
also testified that in his opinion the members of unions 
now in the armed forces were not asking for a compulsory 
civilian manpower program. In general, spokesmen of the 
organized economic groups testified as previously, in oppo- 
sition to compulsion of civilian manpower, and expressed 
the belief that voluntary methods could still further in- 
crease the impressive volume of production already at- 
tained. 

Clinton S. Golden of the United Steel Workers of 
America, C.I.0., testified that government records showed 
that the value of output of munitions per worker per 
month had increased from $213 in January, 1942, to $574 
in November, 1944. He said that in about three years the 
output of all munitions workers in value per worker per 
month had increased by 2.7 times. 


There are thus on this issue, roughly; a civilian and an 
armed services’ point of view. Even within the govern- 
ment itself there is a civilian point of view, although it is 
not very articulate. The matter is complex in the extreme. 
There has undoubtedly been temporary “hoarding” of 
workers by employers, in anticipation of future contracts. 
It is natural for an employer to want to hold good skilled 


—— 
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workers. There has been resistance on the part of workers 
in stable non-essential industry to shifting to temporary 
war jobs. There is prejudice against women workers and 
against Negroes. Considerable numbers of deferred regis- 
trants have undoubtedly gone from essential into non- 
essential industry without the knowledge of their draft 
boards. 

David Lawrence writes in the United States News, 
Washington, for February 9, 1945, that the current diffi- 
culty is due to a mistake of the armed services in drafting 
only the younger age groups—that they could correct the 
current situation by draiting some older men for secondary 
military service, thus leaving an equivalent number of 
younger men in the war factories. He adds that a mere 
change in the regulations, making all between ages 18 and 
45 again subject to military draft, would drive many per- 
sons into essential industry. 

Business IVeek (New York) for February 24, 1945, 
claims in its Washington Bulletin that a clue may be 
found in the following generalization: ‘The munitions 
output scheduled for 1945 now is more than the country 
can produce on such short notice (italics ours). In the past 
month, procurement officers have piled another $1,000,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000,000 on top of the $64,600,000,- 
000 program already booked. Materials and facilities are 
not available for it, and they won't be available until after 
a long period of preparation. . . . The military simply has 
decided to forget about feasibility and put in for every- 
thing it would like to have. . . . The fictitious character of 
present schedules doesn’t make them any less disrupting 
to the country’s economy. . . . Inflated schedules mean 
unbalanced production, excessive inventories. . . . The 
Army has W.P.1B. under its thumb.” (There are informed 
inarticulate civilians in the government who accept this 
as an important clue. ) 

Mark Sullivan in the New York Herald Tribune for 
February 28 observes that “in spite of apparent confusion, 
there is a pattern beneath the controversy over the man- 
power bill. It is a tug-of-war between two pulls on men’s 
judgment and conscience, and also between an immediate 
urgency as against a long-term principle. 

“The immediate urgency is more war materials. To 
this urgency there is no opposition. But choice of a 
method brings Congress face to face with a deep prin- 
ciple... 


“Why all the objection to compulsion at all? When 
we have put upon some ten million men the extremely 
harsh compulsion of going to war, why balk at putting 
upon other men the mild compulsion of working in a 
specified war industry? To this there is no logical answer. 

“There is explanation, though not a logical answer, in 
a consideration that weighs with Congress. . . . Congress 
is watchful against compulsions introduced during the war, 
against other compulsions introduced before the war began, 
and against the possibility that compulsions introduced 
during the war may be continued after the war.” 


Bretton Woods Monetary Agreement 


A bill, S. 540, to provide for participation of the United 
States in an International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and an International Monetary Fund, has 
heen introduced by Senators Robert F. Wagner of New 
York and Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire. It would 
authorize the United States to cooperate in carrying out 
the agreements reached by the international conference on 
monetary matters that met at Bretton Woods, N. H., in 


1944. The proposed legislation calls for approval by both 
the House and the Senate of an “agreement.” 

Senators Tobey and Wagner were among the delegates 
of the United States to the Conference. In introducing the 
bill, Senator Wagner stated it would provide a “founda- 
tion for general economic cooperation among the peace- 
loving nations of the world’; that it would create the 
“kind of financial atmosphere needed for the expansion 
and balanced growth of world trade” ; that it would “ensure 
an orderly system of exchange rates” and “outlaw all 
the aggressive and discriminatory monetary practices that 
have plagued the world in the past.” 

The United States would become responsible for 
eventual payment of $2,750,000,000 to a proposed inter- 
national monetary stabilization fund of $8,800,000,000, the 
balance to come from the other 43 participating nations; 
and $3,175,000,000 toward the capital funds of $9,100,- 
000,000 for the proposed Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The bill would repeal the Johnson Act of 
1934 that prohibited “financial transactions with any for- 
eign government in default on its obligations to the United 
States.” The bill would authorize the transfer of $1,800,- 
000,000 from the existing monetary stabilization fund of 
the United States, leaving $280,000,000 in that fund. 
(Most of the present stabilization fund has never been 
used.) The other subscriptions of the United States to the 
Fund and the Bank would be provided for originally by 
advances of non-interest bearing Treasury notes, which 
would be deposited with these international financial insti- 
tutions and be replaced by actual dollars only as found 
necessary. The President would be required to report 
twice a year to Congress on the operations of the Bank 
and the Fund. 

The proposed International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is apparently generally approved. It is 
understood that the Bank would carry on international 
banking by methods already tested. The opposition to the 
Bretton Woods Agreement is directed mainly at the 
International Monetary Fund which would aim to provide 
stable currencies. Bankers in the United States have dis- 
cussed this aspect critically. In an article in Post War 
WVorld, the bi-monthly publication of the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, for October 16, 1944, Dr. Lionel 
D. Edie, in the course of a presentation of the Bretton 
Woods’ Agreement, said the main objections being voiced 
were as follows: That the plan fails to stress the impor- 
tance of balanced budgets of governments and sound 
domestic fiscal policies in the maintenance of stable cur- 
rencies ; that workable foreign trade policies and programs 
should be developed before any international currency 
program can be expected to work; that the United States 
would put up a higher proportion of the funds than any 
other nation, and in the course of time might have to 
write off large losses. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement was recently approved 
by 16 out of 18 former presidents of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Also, 224 out of 250 well known 
economists who were canvassed gave their endorsement 
in a statement which included the following: “It is very 
doubtful whether another agreement could be reached,” if 
this one were modified or rejected by Congress. Senator 
Wagner contended in an address in the Senate that ap- 
proval of the agreement would help to put the United 
States into its “rightful position” in international relations. 

The Senate bill is referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, of which Senator Wagner is chair- 
man. Representative Brent Spence of Kentucky, sponsors 
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the companion measure, H.R. 2211, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which he is chairman. 
Representative Spence was also a delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Conference. The House Committee has begun 
hearings. 


Other International Matters 


Representative Sol Bloom of New York, sponsors H.R. 
690, which would repeal the Johnson Act of 1934 that, 
as noted above, prohibited “financial transactions with any 
foreign government in default on its obligations to the 
United States.” It is referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of which Congressman Bloom is chairman. 

Extension of the Lend Lease Act of 1941 for one year 
from June 30, 1945, would be provided by H.R. 2013, 
sponsored by Congressman Bloom. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has reported favorably, and early con- 
sideration of the measure is probable. 


Authority to continue reciprocal trade agreements ex- 
pires June 12, 1945. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Representative Robert L. Doughton of North Caro- 
lina, chairman, will soon hold hearings on proposals to ex- 
tend the reciprocal trade program. The issues were dis- 
cussed in INFORMATION SeErRvICcE for April 17, 1943. Ob- 
servers agree that opposition will be strong, perhaps 
stronger than on the previous occasions when renewal was 
authorized. 

Representative G. L. McDonough of California sponsors 
H.J. Res. 83, which would express the opinion that “mem- 
bers of the clergy of the religious faiths believing in 
Almighty God should be appointed as members of the 
delegation representing the United States of America at 
any peace conference.” It would provide that the Presi- 
dent appoint “a Protestant minister, a Catholic priest and 
a Jewish rabbi, and other representatives of the religious 
faiths in the United States which believe in Almighty 
God"; and that the President urge the other nations to 
appoint clergymen among the delegates. The Resolution 
is referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has re- 
ported out favorably a draft of a proposed treaty with 
Mexico which would provide for “an equitable division” 
of the waters of the Colorado and Rio Grande rivers. Re- 
sponsible officials of six of the states involved favor the 
measure. The Senate may consider ratification around 
the middle of March. 


Development of River Valleys 


Senator James E. Murray of Montana sponsors S. 555, 
which would “establish a Missouri Valley authority to 
provide for unified water control and resources develop- 
ment on the Missouri River and surrounding region in the 
interest of the control and prevention of floods, the pro- 
motion of navigation and reclamation of the public lands, 
the promotion of family-type farming, the development of 
the recreational possibilities and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare of the area, the strengthening of the national 
defence,” and “for other purposes.” 

The precedent, of course, is the well-known Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, This “experiment” has 
now worked so well, in the opinion of many, that the same 
general plan and methods should be used to develop other 
river valleys in a unified way. Writing about “The T.V.A. 
Idea,” the New York Times in an editorial published Janu- 
ary 7, 1945, said: “A new sort of governmental agency 
has been invented, one of which Jefferson as well as Ham- 
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ilton could consistently approve. It has worked with 
brilliant success. Why not expand its use?” The Times 
declares that as a result of this activity of government 
“there has been an increase, not a decrease, in the volume 
of big and little private enterprise” in the region. Ap- 
proval of the plan for an M.V.A. has also recently been 
given in editorials appearing in Collier's, The Washington 
Post and the Christian Science Monitor. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on Commerce, of 
which Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina is 
chairman. Senator Murray has, however, introduced a 
resolution which would transfer the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of which Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma is chairman. As this is written, the 
Senate has not yet voted on the transfer. 

Senator Hugh B. Mitchell of Washington sponsors 
S. 460, which would establish a Columbia River Authority. 
This bill is also in large measure patterned after the T.V.A. 
legislation. The Mitchell bill provides, however, that, in- 
stead of being an independent corporation responsible to 
the President, as T.V.A. is, the C.R.A., if established, 
would be administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The bill is referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Postwar Public Works by States 


President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate 
$77,680,000, which would be loaned to the states to enable 
them to prepare and mature numerous postwar plans for 
public works. The House Appropriations Committee 
voted $5,000,000. The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is now considering the matter. Some states have done 
much, some have done little, and some have done nothing 
by way of making plans for postwar public works. The 
New York World Telegram, which is anti-Administration 
on most issues, called in an editorial on February 10, 1945, 
for the appropriation of the amount requested by the 
President. The chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations is Representative Clarence Cannon of Mis- 
souri; the chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations is Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. 


Rural Electrification 


Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois sponsors S. 589, which 
would authorize the Rural Electrification Administration 
to spend $5,000,000 a year for “comprehensive plans and 
programs for the electrification of rural areas to the fullest 
extent possible.” It would also authorize the R.E.A. to 
make loans to local cooperatives and other agencies of 
$585,000,000 through June 30, 1948. The bill would au- 
thorize advance planning of these projects, and empower 
the administrator to make commitments now for construc- 
tion that might take until 1948 to complete. Previous 
authorizations of loan funds have been on a yearly basis 
only. The bill is referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, of which Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa is chairman. 


Food Stamp Plan 


Senators George D. Aiken of Vermont and Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr., of Wisconsin, sponsor S. 185, which would 
reestablish the food stamp plan. It would apply to low- 
income families who, from time to time, would be unable 
to purchase a “basic food allotment.” The sum of 
$500,000,000 would be appropriated for use until June 
30, 1946, or until an earlier date fixed by Congress by 
joint resolution. The Food Distribution Administration 
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of the Department of Agriculture would administer the 
plan. Families and persons in “non-commercial, non- 
penal” institutions would be able to make applications for 
food allotment coupons, if their normal expenditures for 
food would not purchase a basic food allotment per per- 
son, which is listed and defined in the bill. The list of 
foods given includes five quarts of milk or equivalent milk 
products per person per week. The bill is referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of which Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma is chairman. 


Labor Practices 


Representative A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma has 
introduced H.R. 2121 which would vest, to quote the pre- 
amble, “jurisdiction in the United States courts in cases 
involving work stoppage for illegitimate and non-labor 
purposes.” The main provisions are directed against con- 
tracts between employers and unions which compel the 
employment of persons in excess of the numbers “reason- 
ably required to perform the work,” and which call for 
“unreasonable restrictions” in the use of materials or ma- 
chines. The provisions would not apply, however, to re- 
strictions if they are “related to the wages, hours, health, 
safety or working conditions of the employes,” or if the 
restrictions “are required in good faith as part of a tem- 
porary program to retard technological unemployment by 
providing an orderly change in the methods of production 
or distribution or to forestall the imposition by the em- 
ployer of a speed-up system.” In brief, the bill would 
amend the anti-trust laws so as to prohibit restraints of 
production not related to health, hours and wages. The 
bill is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which Representative Hatton W. Sumners of Texas is 
chairman. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas sponsors S. 599, 
which would “prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements of alcoholic beverages.” It 
would deny the use of the mails of the United States for 
carriage of letters, circulars, magazines, etc., containing 
any advertisement of alcoholic beverages. It would also 
make unlawful the broadcasting of any advertisement of 
alcoholic beverages by any radio station for which a license 
is required by the United States. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, of which 
Senator Burton A. Wheeler of Montana is chairman. 

H.R. 2082, introduced by Representative Joseph R. 
Bryson of South Carolina, would provide for wartime 
prohibition of the traffic in and manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages containing more than one half of one per cent 
of alcohol by volume. Prohibition would be in effect dur- 
ing the war and until the President proclaimed the termina- 
tion of demobilization. The declared purposes are to re- 
duce absenteeism, to save rubber and shipping space, to 
speed production, and to increase efficiency in the making 
of munitions, maximum penalties for violations would be 
a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for one year, or both. 
The bill is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which Representative Hatton W. Sumners of Texas is 
chairman. 


Housing 


The Senate Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning has held a series of hearings on housing. 
The Chairman of the Committee is Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia. Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio is 
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chairman of the subcommittee holding hearings. A hous. 
ing bill dealing comprehensively with postwar condition 
is to be introduced later. 

On January 9, the Executive Committee of the Federg 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America reaffirmed 
a declaration on housing, and revised a portion of the pre. 
vious resolution. The new wording made an appeal ti 
church members generally to support effective measures 
“for a thorough housing program, urban and rural, in. 
cluding community planning for all groups and races, slum 
clearance and rehousing when necessary.” The Execu. 
tive Committee had earlier approved “the general prin. 
ciple of assistance by federal, state and local governments,” 


Recent Actions on Bills Previously Noted 


The following items relate to bills summarized in Iy. 
FORMATION SERVICE for January 27, 1945: 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana, chairman, has held hearings 
on S. 181, the educational finance bill. 

The House Committee on Labor, Representative Mary 
T. Norton of New Jersey, chairman, has reported out 
favorably a bill, H.R. 2232, which would establish a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practice Commission. One 
Senate measure is S. 101, sponsored by a number of Sena- 
tors, and in the hands of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Senator James E. Murray of Montana, chairman, 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio sponsors S. 549, which would 
establish an F.E.P.C. with power only to investigate and 
advise. It is also referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The House Military Affairs Committee, Representative 
Andrew S. May of Kentucky, Chairman, has reported out 
favorably the bill, H.R. 2277,* which, as amended, would 
authorize the Selective Service System to draft unmarried 
women nurses between the ages of 20 and 44. 

Both the Senate and the House have passed the resolu- 
tions which authorize a joint committee to study the or- 
ganization of Congress and to recommend procedures that 
will simplify and improve the methods used. The mea- 
sures are now “in conference” because of differences in 
wording. 

The Senate passed S. 63, sponsored by Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenburg of Michigan, which would prohibit inter- 
ference with a non-commercial broadcast of cultural or 
educational programs after a radio station had agreed to 
take the program without payment of a fee. The House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, Representative Clar- 
ence I. Lea of California, Chairman, is now considering 
the companion measure, H.R. 1648, introduced by Repre- 
sentative George A. Dondero, of Michigan. Broadcast- 
ings of programs by high school orchestras are the subjects 
at issue, especially those played by the National High 
School Orchestra from the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Mich. These broadcasts, it is reported, have 
been taken off the air because of the opposition of the 
American Federation of Musicians, of which James C. 
Petrillo is President. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Sena- 
tor James E. Murray of Montana, chairman, is holding 
hearings on S. 191, sponsored by Senators Lister Hill of 
Alabama and Harold H. Burton, of Ohio, authorizing 
$100,000,000 a year in grants to the states for postwar 
hospital building programs. Both public and private non- 
profit hospitals would be eligible for assistance. 


* Passed by the House March 7. 
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